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ADVERTISEMENT.) 4 


IN a e Village in this Kingdom a confiletable dauer off 
1 the Inhabitants have formed theinſelyes into 4a Book SOCIETY, 
whereof a Committee is annually choſen for the pur > of ſeleRing 
ſuch Books as they may think proper to be circulated among the 8o- 
ciety at large. At a Meeting of this Committee one of the Members 
thereof propoſed the publiestben entitled ROHS or Man.” Ano- 

ther Member reſiſted ſtrenuouſly the choice of a Book, which he con- 
ſidered as an infidious addreſs, under a fictitious and ehſnarin title, - 
to weak heads and to bad hearts; as replete with indecency and ſcur- 
rility, and as dictated by a deſire of involving a free and happy Coun- 
try in confuſion and ruin, Being, bowever, unſucceſsful/i in his op- 
poſition, and being alſo unwilling. that the Society ſhould ſuppoſe - 
him to have Toncurred i in ſl apc a un dbeir 3 
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felt it due to himſelf to yROTEST againſt the Vote which he had in 
vain endeavoured to prevent, and to aſſign at large the reaſons on 
which ſuch PxorEs r was founded. Theſe reaſons, deduced from the 
obvioiy deſign and tendeney of the work itt queſtiop, are Yetailed in 
the following ſheets, and appear in their original and genuine form 
of an Addreſs to the Society. And he flatters himſelf, that his con- 
duct on this eite found to contain an uſeſul moral, de- 
ſerving the attention of thoſe; who in ſimilar fitdations, and with 
ſimilar ſentiments and diſpoſitions, uf their regard for the 12 
e to be ſurpriſed into inativity a ſupineneſs, ar vanquiſhed by 
a dread of appearing ſmonlar. | © . 8 

It is but juſtice to 400, that nothing is further Fm the deſign of 
the Writer of this PRoTEsT than to infinuate, that the reſt of the 
Committes ere induced vey To the Book in queſtion from any 

approbatioſt of its contents; He knows that they held the doctrines 
and the defigns of Mr. Pal E in;abborrence; but zealouſly, and in- 
deed laudablx attached to a principle of free diſcuſſion, and fearful 

vf even appearing hoſtile 8 8 rciſe of a right ſo eſſential to the 
exiſtence of ſoœial Liberty, they ſuffered ctemleſvel (perhaps incau- 
tiouſly, but with the beft intentions) to promote the circulation of a 
work which endeavours to convert the invaluable privilege of a free 
Preſs into an inſtrument of deſtruction to the State. 

In the Advertiſement to the Second Part of The Rights of 
Man,” the vain Author makes his boaſt of the extenſive and nume- 
rous diſtribution of the copies of the Firſt Part, and be ſeems to infer 

from thente chat the ſenſe o the Public is in his favour. How etro- 
neous is ſuch an ĩnſerence] A book ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed for 
wild extravagance, conſummate audacity, and daring inſolence, as, 
«© The Rights of Man,“ could not fail to engage a certain degree of 
public attention, upon the ſame principle that the exhibition of a 
monſtrous animal production will excite notice and attract gazers in 
proportion to the hideous deformity of the ſpectacle. But thoſe who 
judge of the merit of a book from its progreſs into notoriety, will 
frequently find themſelves miſtaken. Indeed it is not unuſual for the 
_ merit and the circulation to be in an inverſe proportion to each 
other. The PARADISE Los“ roſe by very flow degrees into no- 
tice; but publications that inflame the paſſions, the laſcivious ac- 
count of a 'Frial for Crim. Con. or an incendiary production exciting 
to public diferder; are almoſt ſure to throng the. Bookſeller's ſhop 
with eager 8 At length, however, diftributiye Juſtice is ſure 
to prevail. The work of Merit, riſing by degrees into eſtimation, 
ſurvives the age in Which it firſt appears, and conveys the author's 
fame to the lateſt poſterity; while the coarſe, malignant, and in- 
flammatory ef.” deſpiſed from the firſt by the wiſe and good, ſinks 
much more rapidly into oblivion, which, with regard to ſuch pro- 
ductions, is kdppily ag; 3: ow 2 ä _ 
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22 157988 A bourn from which no traveller returns.” 

Mr. Paixe, however, moſt ungratefully omits to acknowledge the 
patronage of thoſe benevolent coadjutors in the ſame cauſe, whoſe li- 
berality.and exertions have chiefly contributed to the boaſted multi- 
plication of his copies, and who, by generous and prefling donations, 
11 | | Wo have 
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have procured the acceptance theredf by numbers ho cüld nevet 
have been perſuaded to make the acquiſition on any other terms Un- 


his itous mode of diſtribution is apt to ſuggeſt an 

ea, that what is ſa diſpenſed.is of very. infighificaat value {like the 
benediRion in the Fable, which was beſtowed after the ſuialleſt pe- 
cuniary donation had been withheld); and an idea of this ſort is a 
prodigious check to the peruſal of a book ſo acquited : the generous 
circulation therefore of the far greater pact. of our-Author's copies is 
probably of immediate convenience in divers retail branches of trade. 
But although for theſe reafons the diſtribution of Mir. Paine's wri- 
tings be a very fallacious criterion of the number of his readers, one 
thing is clear, that, be that number great or ſmall, the generality of 
them would be highly gratified by ſeeing his-pamphlets-feghred into 
proper notice, and the Author himſelf elevated to a ſtation of diſtin- 
guiſhed eminence, in the midſt of ſurrounding: and exulting multi- 
Me 3s 4 % ot Yadobtig debut: 
| There ſeems to be but very little oceaſian to travel. out of the 
Rights of Man“ in order to aſcertain, the xeal motives of the Au- 
thor , and an Engliſhman muſt have.a wonderful propenſity to con - 
found his friends and his foes, who does nat diſcover in that work a 


pg wg this gratuitous mode of diſtribution is apt 


” o 


roſperity of Great Britain. But in order to be thorqugbly acquainted. 
with A 2 ſentiments and views, it We 2 Nh 
and his conduct through different periods, and ta cendet him there 
explanatory of himſelf. If we apply this rule to Mr. Pais, it will - 
appear, that he has not only been long aRyated.by, but that he for- 
merly gloried in avowing, an implacable animolty and-rooted: ha- 
tred to this N and that not merely to its Gonernment, but to 
its intereſts, its welfare, its national character, its national hanour, 
its commercial and naval greatneſs. It is well Known, that, born a 
Britiſh ſubjęct, but deſtitute of thoſe qualities which are calculated 
to attract eſteem and command ſucceſs in this equntry, he conveyed - 
himſelf, without the affiſtance of legal interpoſition, to America, 
about the commencement of our diſpute with the Colonies, The 
character he took with him was not calculated to advance him above 
a very low ſtation, in which he firſt appeared; but the marked ma- 
levolence he teſtified againſt his native land could not fail to be grate- 
ful to his new connections, who were then in that ſituation. which 
renders the Treaſon acceptable, even though the Traitor be deteſted. 
Thus, in vialation of his natural allegiance, he ſtrained every nerve 
to encreaſe the animoſity then ſubſiſting between the Mother-country  - 
and her Colonies, and to prevent any accommodation from taking 
place. His pen was conſtantly employed during the Wat in widening 


the breach which all gaod Engliſhmen ere 2 and in pro- 


ſteady and deliberate plan to ſap and undermine the happineſs and 


moting that final ſeparation between Englan America, which | i 


was then conſidered as an event the moſt fatal that could poſſibly 
happen to the former Country“, Had Experience realized this ap - 
E 5 a x 2. i ; N * Fes 3? N i 0 4 > | . 
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By a pamphlet entitled « Common SENSE,” and by an cEcaſional per ſtyled 


% Tas Caisis, ' he laboured during the war to fan the of Aiſtord* and to in- 


diſpoſe the Americans from again recognifing Engliſhmen as brethren ; and in a Let- 


4 1- 
prehenſion. had the loſs of America been attended with ruin to 


of oreatneſs.and proſperity. of England—had the Sun of Britain's 
Glory then indeed ſet for ever, —we ſhould probably have feen, 
no more of Mr. THOMAS PAINE, except he hid paid us a curſory 
viſit. to inſult our diſtreſs, and to glut his malice with a view of our 
calamity; and finding us ſufficiently miſerable, his ſatisfaction had 
been complete, and the Rights of Man” would have been un- 
known for ever, unleſs, in purſuit of the only repoſe congenial to 
his diſpaſition, the Author had accommodated that work to diſturb 
the felicity of ſome happier. clime, or to leſſen, if poſſible, the gene- 
ral ſum of, human happineſs. But nexpected, the unexampled, 
the daily-inereaſing proſperity. of Great Britain, the harmony, the 
loyalty, and the happineſs of its inhabitants, furniſhed a diſappoint- 
ment too ſevere to be endured with any degree of compoſure. 'Fheſe 


ihn ; „ OT EPS << +3» Sh#:.%S ; 1 6 . 
ter to the Abbe ym written after the Independence of America had been acknow- 
ledged, he ſtill difplay d the ſame deep-rooted and invincible enmity to Great Britain. 
A few extrat̃ts from theſe es i will ſerve material y to explain his motives in wiſh 
ing fo anxiouſly to meddle with ' our concerns.---In his COMMON SENSE he ſays, 
e pale empers look ſomewhat'ljghtly-over the offences of Britain, ſtill ho- 
<« ping torthe beſt; and are apt tu call out, Come, come, we ſhall be friends again for 
<« all this, But let us Mar paſſions and feelings of mankind; bring rine 
« of reconciliation to tae 


1 hereafter love, honour,” and faithfully ſerve the power that hath carried fire and 


ſenſe of injury, but in a deteſtation of the qualities of the Engliſh ople. Thus he 


% meanneſs and eee them without reflection. Page 532. And again, 


< aroſe from ob, acted in a number of inſtances during the preſent war in the 
c? ſame character herſelf, To be allied to, or connected with Britain, ſeems to be an 
* unſaſe and impolitic ſituation. Make Holland and America her own allies, and ſhe 
* will inſult and plunder them. P. 54. . A total reformation is wanted in Eng- 
« land. She wants an expanded mind. Page 86.—- It may be clearly ſeen, that - 
te ſtrength of France has never yet been tried on a navy; and that SHE IS ABLE TO 
„BE AS SUPERIOR TO ENGLAND IN THE EXTENT OF A NAVY, AS 
% SHE IS IN THE EXTENT OF HER REVENUES AND HER POPULA- 
« TION ; and England may lament the day, when by her inſolence and injuſtice ſhe 
7e provoked in France a maritime diſpoſition.” Page 64. e then throws out ſome 
hints for the demolition of the Britiſh Navy. FO * 
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diſappointment, who build their hopes upon the ſuccefs of theſe 


—— — 


were Teenes which hatibired up the foul'sf e eien dn lg 


nant” Fiend, who; like his propenitor, bent his courts thi} Pafaliſe 
of the globe, eager to deſtröy that e ein this 
nature either to partake of or endufe/, * 128% AR ene es 

It is difficult, under any circumftances, to find pity'for-thbſe, 
whoſe charaQer, conduct, and deſigns, merit only execrativnn'y'arid 
yet one can hardly refuſe to commiſerate the extreme ſeverity of tit 


ferkklous Rights of Man“ in this country. That ſucceſs has been 
— a as was merited, and as might reaſonably have been e- 

e Trdigniton at the deſign, deteſtation of the Author's cha- 
7 and contempt for his performance, conſtitute the public ſen- 
timent upon this occafion.—And at length Jus ick, with-Mlow bur 
ſteady pace, ſeems advancing to gratify the univerſal Witt,” vy vin 
ee oo inſulted dignity of the country, 

83 of the Engliſh People is ne more to vedeluded by 
wind an their vigour is A, be vanquiſhed by force. . 'Fhey are Hot 
to be perſuaded to part wirh the ſubſtance for the ſhadow. 'They can 
diſtinguiſh between the fincere'and honeſt advice of rational friends, 
and the wily enſnating addreſſes of inſidious foes. They can detect 
treachery, and defeat malice. They ate not ſo Wort- Ardled as to be · 
lieve, that in 1792 the man would counſel. them to their good, who 
a few years before was labouring at their deſtruction. And ſenſible 
that under the'ftiendly influence of their moſt excellent Conſtitu- 
tion, and of the happieſt poſſible form of Government, they not oy 
enjoy the greateſt degree of perſonal freedom, as well as of 
ſecurity, that can exiſt in ſociety, but have alſo riſen, within — 
ſhort ſpace of eight years, from penury to affluenee, and from deep 
and accumulated diſtreſs to great and uriex * —— — re- 
Joiced al ſo that the fruits of theſe great 264 manifeld advantages 
have already begun to ap ppear in an * of their burthens, 
they are not to 2 induged to ſtop the career of their greatneſs, and 
to replunge into a ſtate of confuſion. and calamity worfen en N 
that from which they! have ſo 1 a Dee 8 
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Y Addreſſed to the Members of 4 Book Society. 805 1 


Hue been unſueceſsful in my endeavoriny as 5, Member of 
our Committee, to prevent the introduction of, Mr, .. 8 


66. Rights of Man” into the Society, | conſider it as due to myſelf, 


as well as a proper mark of ref - the. Society at la — — thus to 
enter my Proteſt againſt the Vote by which it was reſolved to preſent 


that book to your inſpection. My wiſni ĩs; to Mate the ſuppolition 


that I ia in ſuch a reſolution; but, leſt I ſhould be thawght © | 


to object on trivial grounds, I feel it incumbent nend en 
at large the reaſons upon which my Proteſt is-founged; 


In the ficſt place, I cannot reconcile it to my wn Ang to 
ow | 


tribute in any degree to the circulation of a work; the palpa 


6 


of which is to diſturb the tranquility and invade the happineſs of 
the State; and which appears to be ſolely intended to excite diſaf- 
tection: towards Government, to ſtimulate the people to ſedition and 
rebellion, and to involve this free and happy country in ſcenes of 


% ͤ n ¾ ⅛% ˙A 8 
I ſhould alſo conſider myſelf as guilty of an inſult upon your feel - 
ings, were I to put into your hands a work containing a moſt inde - 
cent and malignant attack upon that ConsT1TUTION which is de- 
ſervedly your pride and boaſt as Britons, and which preſerves invio- 
late your rights and privileges as fice citizens; a 3 ob- 
tained by the glorious ſtruggles of your anceſtors founded upon ex- 
perience—matured by time - which has ſtood the teſt of ages theeſ- 
ſence of which is ſocial liberty - the ſcope of which is ſocial happi- 
neſs in ſhort, a Conſtitution which you enjoy as your ineſtimable 
birth - right, which calls for your gratitude to its venerable founde:s, 
and which it is your bounden duty to tranſmit unimpaited to poſterity, 
If a book of which the tendency is generally admitted to. be i- 
moral and diſſolute, were propoſed in your Society, every Member 
of it would ſpurn at the idea of its being ſubmitted to your notice. 
And can. any publication be in effect more groſsly or deſtructively 
vicious and immoral, than one which tempts to a violation of the im- 
portant duties of ſubjects - hich tends to diſturb the public order 
to weaken or diſſolve the bands which, by, connecting Government 
and People, keep Society * withdraw hay goſyeet to the 
ruling powers which is preſcribed both by reaſon and religion—to 
_ diminiſh the authority of ,ghe laws, and thereby to remove the re- 
ſtraints which are neceſſary to controul the paſhons of mankind and 
 fanally, to ſacrifice domeſtic tranquility and national praſperity for 
inteſtine commotions and civil diicord? 
If a plan were publiſhed for the purpoſe of inſtructing and en- 
eouraging evil-diſpoſed perſons to ſet fire to the habitations of indi- 
_ viduals, who would aſſiſt in the Propagarion of ſo deteſtable a ſcheme?. - 
Shall we favour then the attempts, ſhall we patronize or encourage. 
the efforts of an incendiary, who aims at the conflagration of that 
noble and valuable edifice the common and comfortable dwelling of 
us all, while under its friendly and hoſpitable roof we participate 
with harmony and affection the tranſcendant enjoyments of a firmly- 


united and a well. regulated family? ? TY 
While, however, I decline to take a part in diſſeminating ſedition 
and treaſon, I ama real friend to fair nA candy diſcuſſion, which, 
inſtead of being hoſtile, muſt always prove favourable to the Britiſh. 
Conſtitution. But the diſquiſitions of Mr. Paine are by no means of 
this deſcription. Under the maſk of diſcuſſion, they really point to 
action, and that of the molt pernicious and criminal nature they 
tead not to any practicable good, but to turbulence and general com- 
motion. If they were to have their dehred effect, the Conſtitution 
would be annihilated; our lives, our liberties, and our property, 
would he deprived of legal protection; Government would be over- 
turned; and in vain might we look into the darkſome void of futu- 
rity to catch even a faint and dubious glimpſe of ſecurity againſt. 
undridled heentiouſneſs'and/unreitrained violence. _ + 
At may be ſaid, perhaps, that if Mr. Paine's ductrines be not; 


founded 


C77 "T7 
founded in reaſon, their being propagated will but expoſe them to re- 
futation; but who would diſtribute poiſon fot the ſake of the anti- 
dote? Such doctrines, although fallaciousand ſophiſtieal in the ex- 
treme, nay, although in a great meaſure they catry their 6wn'refa- 
tation along with them, may, nevertheleſs, * 1 of parti- 
cular deſcriptions, and on whom they are chiefly deſigned to operute, 
produce the moſt miſchievous imprefions.” They are not, indeed, 
calculated to produce this effect upon ſtrong, experienced, ad well 
informed minds; they ate framed for the meridian of thoſe undet- 
ſtandings which are not accuſtomed to weigh and'ty'difcriminate; 
and which are ever ready, from indolence, weakneſs, or inexperienpe, 
to receive ſuch im reffions. * 32 31 | HSI jon 5 5 | Gn "E 12 PRA 
Thefe diſquiſitions ire l ſo adapted to opetate upon'thereMlefiliefs 
inherent in man; and they proceed upon the ungenerovs principle, 
that human nature is a fertile ſoil for the cultivation of diſcontent: 
but more eſpecially do they fcem to be Frompted by the baſe: cand. 
deration, that it is eaſy to infuſe diſſatisfaction into the minds of tho, 
who occupy the lower ſtations in Society, and that it requires burt 
little addreſs or ingenuity to inſpire ſuch perſons with diſguſt and 
envy, and to eee - Hi that tie gradation of ran, hieß is in- 
diſpenſable to order, and founded indeed in _—_—_ —— 
ment on their rights. Schemes of unattainable equality cannot fai 
to be grateful to thoſe who have bur à very fmall portion uf the gods 
of fortune, WhO are eafily led to believe that the difpirity wie is 
inſeparable from the nature of Society, is an evil and an injuſtice to 
which they ought not to ſubmit. Inſtead of promoting contentment 
and chearful induſtry,” ſo beneficial to the individual and the cm- 
munity—inſtead of pointing out the advantages which are pecuſfiar 
to each ſtation, and which prove, that, nottvichſtanding an appa- 
rent inequality, the balance is poiſed with impartiaf juſtice—iniſtead 
of diſplaying virtue as the only ſource of real felicity; it-is'the'ob- 
ject of the modern “Rights of Man“ to create reftleffnefs'and diſ-. 
1atisfaQtion, and to perſuade mankind, that they ſuffer injuries which 
they do not perceive, that they ſuſtain hardſhips Which they do not 
feel, that their comforts are viſionary aud their happineſs mere delu- 
hon; in ſhort, theſe docttinès find men happy, prevailonthem'to be- 
lieve that they are not fo, and in the end render them miſerable.” ” 
Such attempts are, indeed, not more pernicious tfan abſurd not 
more deſtructive of the general good than unfriendly to te real inte- 
reſts of thoſe whoſe Welfare they arifullyptorts to Have in viewy: for 
by endeavouring to remove à due fubordination,' and to efeate con- 
tention between the ſeveral Orders of Which Society is compoſed, 
they tend to deſtroy the harmony and co-operation of the whole, and 
to produce evils which would fall heavieſt on the lower claſſes, 
which have the feweſt reſources, and are unavoidably the moſt de- 
pendant, It would be juſt as rational to attempt to perſuade the Feet, 
that conſidering their importance and utility, they oughit not to ſub- 
mit to thoſe offices which are affigned them that it is a hardſhip 
and an injuſtice for them to be — — wade through tte dirt, and 
to bear the weight of the whole body that they are entitled to ſome 
nobler capacity, ſome more elevated ſtation - that having nerves ass 
well as the Head (the pretended ſeat of intelligence), their opinions 
ought to be taken, their wil! conſulted, and themſelves admitted 
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at. Mey 


fallacy 1 point out the wie ed intent from which they proceed, 


and,the miſchicyous, nay ruinous conſequences to which they tend. 
J do daf is ta conſult 9 merely the welfare of the preſent. age, 
dug that allo of, poſterit For it is a favourite object with the abet- 


Is 137555 ſe deluſwe ems of pretended rights, to poiſon the tender 
cs s of generous and unſuſpecting youth—to take the judgment by 


Jurpriſe-io, warp. the reaſon,while it is in its progreſs towards ma- 


tutity—and to impr int injuripus impreffions at a period when they 


aue moſt likely to be rendered indslihle. By ſuch means it is endea- 
caſe, the rk 


de ſo fortunate as to defeat the machinations of ſe- 


7 
0 


„ 


nen. 3 ie ene n 
But, in addition to all theſe confiderations, it is to be remembered, 
rhat the doctrines 1 allude to are particularly intended to unite and 


call into action the unprincigled and turbulent part of mankind, the 


common peſts of Society, who are ever ready to ſecond any attempts 


which lead to tumult and diſorder. Deſperate, ambitious, and ma- 


lignant,, their views are promoted, or their feelings gratified, by 


ſcenes of riot and confuſion, and they depend for their harveſt upon 
the convulſons of kingdoms and empires. Men of this deſcription 
«iflike, nothing ſo much as the reſtraints of law and decorum. Their 
wiſhes are thwarted by the controul of. any Government which has 


vigour enough to protect the good from the attacks of the bad, to 


zepel the incurſions of violence and licentiouſneſs, and to keep So- 
ciety together in a firm and compact band of union. Such perſons, 


vrho from the nature of their diſpoſitions and 1 are abundantly 


more watchful and active than the friends of Order, are obliged to 
anybody who will furniſh them with a ſhadow of a pretext for rai- 
fing 2 252 againſt imaginary defects in any part of the exiſting 
Government: they flock to Ae of abſurd, fictitious, and 
impracticable Rights, as to a Manifeſto of Rebellion or a Standard 
of Revolt-—happy in an occaſion to blow the flame which may catch 
all that is combuſtible in a State—thrice happy to find a head, whe- 
ther a TyIER, a CaDe,.or,a CATILINE, who may lead them to 


the attack, or may give conhſtence and effect to their conſpiracies. 


Thus, upon the whole, are the modern Rights of Man” inten- 
ded to take advantage of all that is weak and of all that is wicked in 
Society; of the failings and the vices, of the worſt paſſions and the 
baſeſt propenſities of mankind: thus are oy deſigned to collect into 
a focus the turbulent and the diſaffected: they tend to embitter the 


labourer's toil; and to infuſe. the poiſon of diſcontent into his invi- 


gorating draughts, which were wont to ſupport him cheer fully un- 
der his fatigues: and, adapted by their coarſe and ſuperficial rea- 
ſonings to minds entirely uncultivated, which are unuſed to the 


detection of fallacy, and unable to trace cauſes to e form 
1 * | A Cate 


t age, under. the influence of good education and good 
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peoples. 


the circulation of a work which in ſo many ways teails to produce 
the moſt pernicious effects. ot 


ſubſtantial felicity and rational freedom: their nefarious attempts; 
however, keep Society in a ſtate of ferment and agitation, give un- 


eaſineſs to the virtuous and well: diſpoſed, and tend to weaken the 


beneficial energies of Government. Inſtead, therefore, of being en- 


couraged in any degree, they ought, by all poſſible means, to be diſ- 


countenanced by all real friends to their country; and if we cannot 
wholly prevent the miſchievous induſtry with which ſueh doctrines 
are propagated, we ought at leaſt, on our part, to be equally dili- 
gent in endeavouring to counteract its effects. Why ſbould a good: 
cauſe inſpire leſs vigour or leſ. activity than à had ane? Why ſhould: 
the adherents of the Conſtitution be leſs zealous than its foes ? Why ſhould: 


the well-diſpoſed be leſs vigilant, or leſs animated, than thoſe of a con - 
trary deſcription ? The ſtrongeſt apes muft fall; if the garriſons fun; 

e walls,' negle& to repel be aſ- 
ſailants, It ought not to ſatisfy the minds of good citizens, to leave 


pinely depending upon the ſtrength of t 


to Government the whole taſk of preſerving the publie tranquility. 


It is on every account to be defired, that the extraordinary interpo- 
ſition of the public force for the maintenance of order ſhould be hut 


ſeldom reſorted to. The neceſſity of ſuch interference Would be ge- 


nerally prevented, if individuals wete to exert themſelves wichin the 
ſphere of their influence, and endeavour to check cauſes inſtead of 


waiting for effects; if they would overawe and diſcourage the com- 
mon diſturbers of ſociety by a marked deteſtation of theit characters, 
and by a ſteady and unremitting watehfulneſs of their meaſures and 
deſigns. The odium attached to vice furniſhes- perhaps a more ge- 
neral check to its progreſs than even the penalties of the la j. 


To explain more particularly the general reaſoning which I have : 
already urged, we need only appeal ſhortly to ſome few paſſages of. . 


Mr. Paine's work. CS 1] PROT 16 hgh een e 
Mr. Paine, in both the Firſt and Second Parts of his RiGnTs or 
Max, begins, very judicioufly, with prepating the way for that 


ſyſtem of deſtruction which it is the object of both to introduce. 
The grand obſtacles in the way of his deſigns are Laws and Go-.. 


VERNMENT: it was therefore very neceſſary, as a pteparatory ſtep, 


to weaken theſe impediments, by withdrawing: or- diminiſhing as 


much as poſſible the reſpect which mankind uſually: poſſeſs for uch 
inſtitutions. Accordingly, in the commencement of his Firſt Part, 


our Author endeavours to eſtabliſh, as a fundamental principle, that 
the preſent age or generation is not at all bound by any act of pre- 


ceding times, and that all laws and inftitutions-heretofore made and 


eſtabliſhed are now deſtitute of all binding authority. This, it muſt 1 
be owned, is no injudicious ſtep in purſuit of his gland object 3 for 
if he could but get rid of the authority of all ſocial regulations Which 


have not been actually introduced in the preſent day, very little 


Such 


would remain to check the progreſs of his wiſhes and undertakings. 


„* 


a catechiſm of ſedition and diſloyalty for the lower orders of thꝰ 
, 3 S WP bk I'S | e 311655 . 


+ Theſe are the conſiderations which have made me ſo eagerly obpefe 


þ it indeed that its impreſſion is not 
likely to be general, becauſe; fortynately; it is not ſo eaſy a matter as 
theſe incendiaries vainly ſuppoſe, to induce a Nation to part with 


* 
A YN * 


e 
Such 


ever cam. from the pen of any writer. Mankind is not really ſuſ- 
ceptible of any ſuch diviſion as that of ages and generations. The 


tranſactions of the world are, indeed, for the ſake of convenience and 


hiſtorical preciſion, claſſed under certain periodical denominations 


- of time; but the race of men, like a ſtream, is De running 
e 


off and perpetually ſupplied afreſh; its continuity is preſerved un- 
broken from year to year, and from century to century. There is 


no point, line, or boundary, at which one generation can be faid to 


terminate and another commence”: at every moment ſome are com- 


menceing the career of exiſtence, while others are going off the 


courſe. This uninterrupted chain of human exiſtence preſerves a 
correſpondent connection in human affairs. Society is thus held 


_. conſtantly together, and knows nothing, in its aggregate capacity, 


of that mortality which is the attribute of the individuals who com- 
poſe it. Of courſe the obligation of the laws by which Society is 
regulated, is neceflarily as uniform as the exiſtence of Society itſelf: 
neither the death of the Legiſlator nor of his contemporaries can 
diſſolve or weaken their force. The Laws are not made to bind any 
particular ſet of individuals, but the community at large, of whom 
ſoever it may be compoſed. We are born under ſubjection to them, 
as well as under their protection. The legiſlative authority exer- 
ciſed a hundred years ago is of preciſely the ſame force with regard 
to ourſelves as that exerciſed yeſterday; and the Laws made in our 
own time are in no ſenſe more compulſory than the ſubſiſting Laws 
enacted by our forefathers, The latter are even rendered more ve- 
nerable by their antiquity, No Legiſlature can indeed infringe upon 
the powers of a ſubſequent one. There always exiſts the ſame right 
to repeal, as well as the ſame obligation to obey, till that right be 
properly exerciſed. Society is at every period of time poſſeſſed of 
the ſame powers, and its right to annul a law of the laſt year, or of 
the Jaft century, ſtands exactly upon the ſame ground. Thus while 
the continued obligation of the Laws, till regularly repealed by the 
ſupreme authority, is neceſſary to the order, the harmony, and in- 
deed the exiſtence of a State; the right exiſting equally at all times 
to, abrogate and to alter as well as to enact, preſerves the conſtant 
independence of Society, and renders il at all times equally free. It 


is therefore the groſſeſt ſophiſtry in Mr. Paine to contend, that the 5 


authority of the Parliament of 1688, or of any prior Parliament, is 


ſuperſeded by lapſe of time. We continue to recognize ſuch au- 


thority; we continue thereby to reap the fruits of the wiſdom then 


exerciſed z and we are, nevertheleſs, as free and as independent as the 


people of that age. So the authority of modern Parliaments will, 


in like manner, be binding upon Pofterity, without encroaching 


upon its freedom.—So much for Mr. Paine's endeavour to under- 
mine the authority of the Laws. 5 | 
A ſecond grand ohject of this Writer is to perſuade mankind, that 
Government itſelf is almoſt uſeleſs and unneceſſary. Accordingly 
he tells us, in Part JI. page 8, that Government is no farther ne- 
ceſſary than t copphy the few caſes to which ſociety and civiliza- 
tion are not conveniently competent :” that The abolition of 
any formal Government, far from being the diſſolution of ſo- 


ciety, 


afoning is, however, the moſt abſurd and nonſenſical that 


* . 1 — a a _ 


the: vintage from rapine and depredation. 


(E Jo 


& ciety, brings it cloſer together 1 that « Formal Govern weilt | 


< makes but a ſmall part of civilized life; and, whenever the beſt 
<« that human wiſdom can deſite js eſtabliſhed, it is a thing more in 
© name and in idea than in fact:“ and page 10, that lt is but 
ce few general laws that civilized life requires, and thoſe of ſuch 


common uſefulneſs, that whether they are enforced by the form 


©< of Government or not, the effect will be the ſame s. 


But ſurely it is not poſſible that ſuch traſh (which I have only 


Quoted in order ro point out the cloven foot, and expoſe the defign 


and the extent of our author's doctrines) can raiſe a film before the 
underſtanding, and obfcure the real, the efficient, the univerſal ope- 


ration of Government, as maintaining the union of Society, and af- 


fording to each individual the only poſſible ſource of protection, in\ 
all the relations and in all the ſituations in which he can be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt, © | | 3 
Society is a ſtate where the compulſory obligation of laws is inter- 
poſed to guard the enjoyment of thoſe rights which. are properly re- 
cognized and defined, from paſſion, violence, and injuſtice. It is 
plain, that theſe laws cannot be made and enforced without ſome 
adequate authority. And what is that authority but government? 
which, as it ſuperintends the whole, and every part, is neceſſarily. 
fupreme, In what condition, in what occupation, in what retire- 
ment, is not the agency of this power to be traced? And what can 
poſſibly be ſubſtituted in its place? It is the only ſource of all pro- 
tection and of all ſecurity, and alone enables us to enjoy the gifts of 
fortune and the fruits of induſtry. It does not indeed furniſh the 
vegetative principle by which the corn grows, nor does it beſtow the 
nial warmth that matures the fruit of the vineyard; but it extends 


its guardian care over the-ſwelling ear and the ripening cluſter; it 


protects the labours of the huſbandman, and defends the harveſt and 
The doctrine of Mr. Paine, that Government is of very limited 
importance and utility, is confuted not only by the plaineſt dictates 
of common ſenſe, but alſo by the daily experience of common life. 
Do we not find that every inferior affociation of mankind calls of ne- 
ceflity for ſome connecting and controuling wag os By what 
other means are the domeſtic concerns of a private family (the moſt 
natural type, and perhaps the original foundation of ſociety at large) 
to be preſerved from confuſion and ruin? What a ſcene would the 
application of equalizing principles produce in a domeſtic eſtabliſh- 
ment? Do not the common intereſts of every pariſh require the ma- 
nagement, direction, and control, of a government within itſelf ? 
Nay (to deſcend to inſtances almoſt below the gravity and importance 
of the ſubject), will our author aſſert, that in the higheſt ſtate of ex- 
hilaration which he ever experienced in thoſe faſhionable convivial 
meetings (commonly denominated: Clubs), he ever propoſed to his 


»The example of the American States, during the war, is quoted, in order to 
prove that Society can exiſt without Government. But in a time of civil war, When 
a country is covered with armies, though its government be in a manner ſuſpended, 
for © inter arma ſilent leges', yet the very ſtate of hoſtilities compreſſes the people 
into compactneſs and ſubordination, and the civil government is only merged in the 
neceſſarily more vigorous and more unlimited controul of military power, 
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free and animated aſſociates to relieve themſelves from the irkſome 
authority of the chair? Jen or twenty equals, affimilated by tneir 
.difpohtions and habits, cannot aflemble for any particular purpofe, 
and ſcarcely to eat and drink together, without a Preſident, Chair- 

man, or Head, to preſerve order and decorum. But, if we are to cre- 
dit the wonderful diſcoveries of Modern Philoſophy, ten or twenty 


- millions of all ranks, habits, and diſpoſitions, aſſociated for the pro- 


tection of unnumbered complex intereſts, and for the preſervation of 
multifarious rights, have but little occafion for ſuch aſſiſtance z and 
with them the beſt Government “ that human wiſdom can deviſe, 
is a thing more in name and idea than in fact!!!“ 

Mr. Paine himſelt, however, ſeems to conſider this ground as ſo 
deſperate that he ſoon quits it, and commences his attack in a differ- 
ent manner. He ſeems to recollect that the world in general are nut 
only convinced of the neceſſity of ſome Government, but that it is 
.C... itial to the happineſs of any country, that the functions of Go- 

vernn.cat ſhould be exerciſed according to certain eſtabliſhed forms 
and rules; which, without crippiing its operation, and depriving it 
of its eſſential energy, may furnith powerful checks againſt the ex- 
ettion of its powers for the purpoſes of oppreiion.. Thee checks have 
hitherto been ſuppoled to exiſt in the greateit perfection in that ſe- 
paration of office, in that diſtribution of privilege and function, 


wich have rendered the Bitith Conſtitution the ſource of freedom, 
of felicity, and of glory, to this country—the envy of the reſt of the 


world, and the maiter-piece to which all rational friends of Liberty 
throughout the globe look up, as to a matehleſs mode] for imitation. 


tr, Paine, bowever, enccavours to avail himielf of the mott oppo= 


ſite ſentiments for the purpoſe of exciting diſcontent... He firſt repre- 


Fd 


ients Government as unneccliai y, in order, if poſſible, to make ſome 


of his readers indiſterent to the prefervation of that which actual! 


ects; but leſt he thould fail in this attempt, he next appears the ad- 
vocate for a regulat conſtitution, and in this character, in order to 
take another chance of railing diſlatisfaction, he gravely aſſerts, that 
in this country, notwithſtanding ail we ſee and feel, we have at this 
hour no Counititution at al! Why did he not at the ſame time tell 
us, that we have no ſhowers and no ſun ſhine? Such an aſflertion 


would not be more contradictory to common ſenſe and daily expe- 


richce. | 

Mr. Paine vainly endzayours to fix an odium upon ſubſiſting Go- 
vernments by recalling to mind the temporary deviations from firſt 
principles which occurred in early periods of our hiſtory. But the 
recollection of the Norman I yranny, of the Foreſt Cruelties, and 
tac Cuiſew Bell, ſerves, by way oi contraſt, to attach us the more 
5irmly to the ſyſtem of tecurity we now enjoy againſt the repetition 
of ſuch grievous opprefions. Our Conſtitution is not (as this writer 
would jain intinuatey founded on fuch à bafts, We can trace its 
feanina much higher. The Nofman Conqueſt did but retard its 
zrowth, and for a time check its principles fiom expanding; but did 
not deſtroy, or even ultimately weaken, the beneficial energy of 
t hoſe principles. Through the rapacity and opprefive deſpotiſm of 
te Hrit Monarchs of thät line, we can connect ſome cf our deareſt 
privileges with the names of an ALFRED and an EDWARD. Having 


hy 


E 


py its native vigour recovered from a malady which ſeemed for a 


while to threaten its exiſtence, the Conſtitution has ſince, from time 
to time, been deriving new acceſſions of ſtrength; and we hardly 


know whether to admire moſt the beautiful ſimplicity it diſplayed in 


its infant ſtate, or the value and importance of thoſe advantages which 


it. gradually obtained and ſecured, as circumftances pointed out their 
neceſſity. Even perfect as it may now appear, the time may come, 


when further improvements may be ſuggeſted by further experience. 


For who will ſay, that any human inſtitution can be at any time at 


the e plus ultra of perfection? Let us not, however, be inſenſible of 
the advantage, that, inſtead of having to ſubvert, aboliſh, or ex- 
punge, our pleaſing taſk is to ſecure, to guard, to polith, and to 
beautify ; and let us cautiouſly refrain from tampering with a ſyſtem 
ſo admirable in theory, ſo excellent in practice. There is nothing, 
however valuable that the injudicious meddler may not ſpoil ; but 


what madneſs would jt be to ſacrifice, in one raſh moment, all the 


advantages which have been obtained during a ſucceſſion of ages; 
and, as our author adviſes, to“ begin anew:“ that is to ſay, ta loſe 
all the ground we have gained to give up our hold of all that we 
poſſeſs—to part with the ſubſtance for the ſhadow—and to plunge 
from the happy ſtate of Law and Liberty into the chaotic abyſs of 
anarchy and confuſion, | 55 n e 

After his firſt aſſault on Government in general, and his abſurd 
complaint of the entire want of a Conſtitution in Great Britain, our 


. 


author proceeds to attack the exiſting Governments in the detail. 


And it ſeems that the Monarchical form excites his keeneſt ven- 
geance. Nor is this much to be wondered at, For, beſides that it is 
the moſt vigorous form in which Government can appear, and per- 
haps the only one which can eff:Qually repreſs violence and outrage 
in any extenſive community, Monarchy in this country is the prin- 
ciple which gives activity and energy to the whole ſyſtem; and it is 
perhaps peculiarly obnoxious to ſuch writers as theſe, becauſe it is 
à part of th: regal prerogative to be the fountain of juſtice, and the 
Tpring which puts the laws into execution. Fhis is an unpardonable 
offence and no pains are ſpared to repreſent Royalty as an odious 
and an uſeleſs inſtitution, conſiſting merely of outward pomp and 
unneceſſary parade, and attended with grievous and unprofitable ex- 
pence. Endleſs changes are rung upon the abſurdity of beſtowing 
a Million a-year upon a ſingle individual. Mr. Paine muſt have 2 
very contemptible opinion of the underſtandings of Engliſhmen, if 


he thinks they carr be. impoſed upon by ſuch fallacious ſuggeſtions 


(reaſonings they certainly are not). Does he conceive there is not 
ſenſe enough in this country to diſcover that the yearly ſtipend he 
alludes to is paid, not to the man, but to the office - not as a ſinecure 
gratuity, but for the moſt eſſential and important functions, by the 
exerciſe of which we are all benefited that it is not given to the 
individual for his own particular uſe, but entruſted to him, as the 
firſt Magiſtrate of the country, to be applied to the ſupport of the 
various branches of executive Government, which are neceſſary for 


the adminiſtration of public affairs either at home or abroad? Theſe . 
expences are not merely perſonal to the King, nor axe they confined 
Bold, and 


to the ſupport of a numerous family and an extenſive hou 


the 
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the maintenance of that external dignity which is connected with the 
diſcharge of the duties of his office, and is therefore more important 
to his ſubjects than himſelf. The ſame fund defrays the ſalaries of 
the Judges, and of the various other Officers of Juſtice—the ap- 
pointments of Foreign Ambaſſadors—of the Officers of State—and 
of the perſons who fill all the ſubordinate ſituations in the various 
and extenſive departments of Government, as well as penſions.to a 
large amount given either as a relief for diſtreſs, er as a reward for 
public {ervices*, Although Mr. Paine m uſe to conſider the 
Crown only as a Metaphor ſhewn at the Tower for ſixpence or a 
ſhilting 2 piece,“ we know and value the ſtrength and vigour of our , | 
Monarchy ; we feel that its intereſts are but reciprocal with thoſe of 
the country; we eſteem thoſe uſeful and efficient prerogatives with 
which the Conſtitution has inveſted our King as a grand ſource, and 
as an eſſential ſecurity of our national conſequence and fel icity ; ' 
and we fee with admiration the , exerciſe of thoſe prerogatives ſo | 
wiſely and cautiouſly guarded as to render it impoſſible they ſhould | © 
be abuſed to the detriment of our liberties. Accordingly, we are 
ſo far from grudging the liberal allowance which we. preſent by our 
repreſentatives, at the commencement of each reign, for the ſup- 
port of the regal dignity, as well as for the various charges on the 
Civil Liſt, that we think no money can be better beſtowed, _ 
Another quality of the Monarchy which gives great offence to Mr. 
Paine, is its hereditary nature. This is equally eaſy to be accounted 
for. I he buſtle, the ſtrife, the confuſion, the intrigues, and the 
cabal, the plots, and the counter-plots, which are ſure to attend 
the election of a King, would be replete with entertainment and 
gratification to thoſe whoſe turn of mind or of politics leads them to 
favour ſuch ſcenes. But thoſe who prefer a tranquil inſtantaneous 
ſucceſhon to a violent or bloody eleftion—thoſe who think a regular 
and uninterrupted continuation of the functions of Government 
preferable to their occaſional ſuſpenſton—thoſe who had rather be 
overned by a Monarch in a courle of deſcent from an ancient and 
Hair race, than by one impoſed upon them by the ſtrength or 
addrefs of a party, or by force of arms (Which muſt ever be the caſe 
in an elective Monarchy, ſuch perſons, I fay, will rejoice in the 
hereditary nature of the 3 not to mention that the convulſion 
neceſſarily produced by a regal election would diſtürb and unhinge 
the whole machine of the, Conſtitution. The inconveniencies to 
which our author refers as ariſing fiom the nonage, idiotcy, or other 
incapacity of the perſon on whom a Crown may devolve in an in- 


RR 


* Before the preſent reign the fund appropriated to the Civil Liſt was compoſed of 

divers hereditary branches of revenue, of an uncertain amount, but producing annually 

in the laſt reign almoſt a million. His preſent Majeſty, focn aiter his acceti-on, of his 

| own accord, moſt liberally ſurrendered to the public uſe this hereditary and improving 

1 income, and agreed to accept, as his Civil Liſt, the limited ſum of Soo, oool. which, 

proving inadequate, has ſince been augmented to 900, oool. per ann.; and the R venues 

that he has thus abandoned have ſince increaſed ſo much that ee produce up- 

wards of 1, 400, oool. annually. Thus, notwithſtanding the great increaſe of every ar- 

ticle of expence, and the proportionate diminution in the value of money, his preſent 

M ajeſty, with a very numerous ns has really a leſs income than was enjoyed by 

his Royal Grandfather, and the public has gained half a million per ann. by the 
above-mentioned diſintereſted conduct. | 3 


variable 
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variable courſe of deſcent, cannot exiſt, where, as in this country, 


t the power of Parliament extends to provide againſt ſuch caſes: and 

S as to the objections which he urges againſt an hereditaty ſucceſſion 

; to the Crown, on account of the poſſible prevalence of perſonal am- 

| bition, or of a tyrannical diſpoſition, in the character of the reign- 

3 ing monarch, they are comparatively of little weight where the 

1 powers of the Crown are ſo limited by, ſo eonnected with, and fo. 

r dependant upon, the other powers known to the Conſtitution of this 

: country. At a time when the exercife of the kingly powers was 

a free from those important checks which have been ſince interpoſed 

r. (for many of our moſt valued ſecurities have been obtained within 

f little more than a century), this nation proved that it was out of 

= the power of the monarch to violate or alter the Conſtitution, and 

"Is to diminiſh the Liberties of the people. In ſhort, our mar 1s 

. although in its principle hereditary, yet it is by no means indefeaſi- 

9 bly fo, there being a power in Parliament to paſs over, for sufficient 

d T cauſe, an individual who may for any cauſe be evidently unfit to 

e ſueceed ; Geviating, however, no further than neceſſity requires, 

r from the ſtrict line of ſucceſſion. And however the exerciſe of 

4 deſpotiſm may tend to corrupt the heart or contract the underſtand- 

e ing, the fituation and the limited though reſpectable authority of a 

King of England are calculated to inſtil into his mind principles of 

F. public virtue, to form him to the habits of good government, to 

d enlarge his underſtanding, to cultivate in him a regard for the real 

e and permanent intereſts of his people, and to render him the moſt 

d | benevolent and uſeful of human beings, a Patriot Enos?” 

d It muſt alfo be remarked, that the objections ariſing from the per- 

0 ſonal qualities of the Monarch are ſo far from being confined to he- 

18 reditary ſucceſſion, that they are in fact more likely to occur, and in 

ar no degree more eaſy to be guarded againſt, in elective monarchies. 

at The experience of the world, correſponding with the nature of 

be things, informs us, that the competition for -a Crown has oftener 

= been decided by force or intrigue, and by thoſe qualities with which 

or they are generally connected, than by the influence of perſonal 

fe. merit; and that, whatever may be the fluctuations of character or 
he talents in any particular family, hereditary ſucceſſion is on the whole | 
on much more likely to furnish Sovereigns qualified and diſpoſed to 
ge promote the happineſs of their ſubjects, than the caprice, tumult, | | 
to and diſorder of popular election, where the conteſt is frequently de- 

er cided by violence in favour of unprincipled ambition, or where thoſe 

N who are unable to ſucceed in their own perſons unite in ſupporting 

lome nominal Sovereign, whom, from his weakness and incapacity, 

| of they think themselves likely to govern, © | | 
ally Mr. Paine having laboured, though I truſt very unſucceſsfully, | 
* to create a prejudice againſt the Crown of this kingdom, he next | 
- endeavours, with much malignant ſcurrility, to ſeduce the affe&tions 
mes | of a loyal people from the Sovereign on the throne. He wiſhes to | 
up- weaken the attachment ſubfiſting between this Prince and his people, 
ar- by repreſenting the royal lineage as connected by very ſlender ties 
o_ with the country, and as proceeding from a foreign ſtock, recent] 

the imported, by an injudicious choice, to govern a country to which 
9 it was before a ſtranger. How falſe, how inſolent to 1 | 
ble . | e | uc 
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ſuch inſinuations! Does this vain and malevolent writer fancy it to. 
be in his power to make us forget, that the Sovereign who is dear 
to our. hearts, both for his perſonal virtues and for the attachment he. 
has always ſhewn to the Conſtitution, is alſo the deſcendant of the 
Original Founder of the Britiſh Monarchy ? The various channels 
through which the royal blood has flowed for nearly one thouſand. 
years, are at length happily united in an al}uſtrious Proteſtant line; 
and the ancient Crown of this kingdom is now worn, with heredi- 
tary right, by a Prince, who, while he fits on the throne of his an- 
_ ceſtors, reigns with more unlimited ſway in the affections of his 
ſubjects. 4+ 59h ä 
Neither can it be in the power of wanton and licentious indecency 
to ſtifle our attachment to pe: ſons and families whoſe memory ought. 
eiuer to be dear to Engliſhmen. It is not, ſurely, for malice and miſ- 
i repreſentation to make us forget, that tht Houſes of ORANGE and 
i BRUNSWICK have rendered us eſſential fervices at critical times, and 
that to them, und:r Providence, we are indebted for the continued 
enjoyment of privileges which diſtinguiſh us from the reit of the 
world. Such names have been hitherto mentioned with veneration 
by our moſt ardent and enlightened patriots : ſuch names will con- 
tinue to be venerated by all who, being rationally as well as fervently 
attached tothe Conſtitution itſelf, cannot remember with indifference 
thoſe perſons and families which have been the inſtruments of its 
preſervation. 5 | 


It may not be inapplicable here to obſerve, that nothing can be 
more different from a pure and generous ſpirit of real patriotiſm, 
than that coarſe and illiberal diſpoſition which delights in abuſe and 
inveCtive againſt all perſons inveſted with power and authority. The 

> former can even oppoſe with reſpect, and will render ſerious and de- 
termined reſiſtance ſhould that ever become neceſſary for good pur- 
poſes) more weighty and cflicacious, by the dignified decency from 

Which it never departs : the latter appears to place its principal gra- 
rification in railing againſt the higher powers: it ſeems to depend 
for perſonal conſequence upon, attacking the dignity of ſuperiors : 
and wiſhes it to be conſidered as a proof of magnanimity and inde- 
pendent ſpirit, boldly to treat with groſs ſcurrility characters and ſi- 
tuations which the reſt of the world look up to with reſpect: and, 
like the unbluſhing profligate, it delights to wound and to torture 
the feelings of thoſe who retain a ſenſe of propriety. 

W hat can be more baſe ang ungenerous than the diſpoſition I al- 
lude to? The order of civil ſociety (partaking of the invariable prin- 
ciple of nature itſelt) requires a progreſſive gradation : but the higheſt 
ranks, expoſed as they are by their elevation to the ſhafts of malice, 
and cnvy, are little coveted by the unprejudiced philoſophical mind, 

juſtly appreciates the advantages and diſadvantages of reſpective, 

ſituatidns. '1 he ſtation of Royalty itſelf, with all the dazzling glare 
rrounds it, is far from being enviable: arduous as It is 
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elevated the ſymbol of power, but clogged with reſtraints unknown 
to inferior rank—impeded in the enjoyment of numberleſs indivi- 
dual comforts - debarred even of ſome of the moſt common, and at 
the ſame time the moſt valuable privileges of nature — ſhackled with 
forms and ceremonics—confpicuous al ways by the blaze of its own 


rays, 
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be to delight in wounding his perſonal feelings, and in planing 


It is one of the bleſſings of this country to have 


ped, that in 3792 JOHN 
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rays, and precluded from the delicious gratifications that befan 
ſecluſion and privacy—beſet with anxious cares, and eminently ext 
poſed to calumny, to plots, and conſpiracies—while the high ang 
important office of King, for the ſake of the public gôod, calls for 
ſuch ſacrifices from the Man, how unworthy and yngenerqus muſt it 


| "his 
rns? How much more conſiſtent with the 

duty as well as the intereſt of ſubjects, to alleviate his cares, af t 
ſmooth his rugged path by demonſtrations of fidelity, loyalty, and 
eion! It is not by indylging ſuch ſentiments under 2 mild and 
juſt Government, that we l be either pledged ox diſpoſed to ſub · 
mit to oppreſſion. The feeling, the generous, and the loyal charger 
ne moſt man] y, in defence of its 


Crown with additional thorns 


would be the moſt ſtrenuous, and | nee of ir 
rights, and of thoſe of the country at large. A nation fo compoſed 
would be the laſt to be attacked, but would pever be enflaved; for 
the rational loyalty of a free, people is itſelf a bulwark of their free- 
dom, and by uniting them cloſe]y together in que eammon ſentiment, 


as well as one common intereſt, preſerves concord and happinels at 


home, while it creates conſequence and ten ET 
| bave 4 monarch who 
reigns not only the King but the fond father of his people; ' while 
their cheerful and affectionate loyalty conſtitutes the happi neſs of his 
life, the chief glory of his Crown, and the ſtrength,. proſperity, and 
ſplendour pf the ann. 
And ſhall we, while the gloom, the diſmay, and the uniyerfal ſtag- 
nation, occaſioned by the yet recent malady of our common Father 
are freſh in our recollection while our hearts ſtill vibrate with the 
tranſports of joy which aſſailed us on his welcome and almoſt unex- 
pected recovery—ſhall we countenance the molt aydacious inſults on 
his perſon, and the moſt malignant attacks upon his Crown ? Or ſhall 
we demonftrate our attachment to himſelf and his family, by con- 


ſigning the authors of ſuch attempts to their proper ſtation | Cole | | 


tempt and infamy? * = ok on ed 
As the direct way to demoliſh any building is, Sampſon-like, ta 
pull down the pillars by which it js ſupported; in order to aboliſh 


 Monaichy, it is found expedient to attack the ariſtocratical branch 


of government f. Hence a violent outcry againſt orders of Nobili y - 
naturally forms a part of the ſyſtem to the introduction of whie! 
Mr. Paine's writings are directed. He ſeems yery deſirous that his 


In the year 1971, the Rev. Mr. Hog uz expreſſed hichſelf as follows ; .I would 
offend the Sovereign with 3 much DALE parent.” ---Whoever or whatever 
is Sovereign, demands the reſpeR and ſupport of the people, The unien is formed 
< for their happineſs, which cannot be had without mutual reſpect; and he counſels 
* maliciguſly who would 88 either to a wanton breach of it. It is to he ho- 


timents. 


military force, had uſurped the ſupreme power, covering th | ©y 
and generally falſe — of the — of che People, they ſtill found that the ex- 

ence of a H ule of Peers, diſheartened and almoſ$ deſerted as that aſſembly then wass 
formed nevertheleſs a barrier to the completion of their crimes ;---and accordingly 
they thought it neceſſary to annul, by a vote, the authority of that Houſe, before they 


could proceed upon tbe deteſtable and infamous plan of murdering their Sovereign 


under mock forms of law, 


ee a. A 


C | _ 


on T'00KE, Elz is under the inflyence of the ſame cn. 
+ Thus, in the laſt century, when a n of the Commons, by the aid of 
Ith wens wade Bu of 
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readers ſhould conſider: the rank of ! y as conſiſting merely in 
a'frivolous; exterior diſtinction, in ** 'ribbands, garters, and nick- 
names *;” another inſult on the underſtanding and experience of 
Engliſhmen; who know, by the aid of both, that a mixed Govern- 
ment and limited Monarchy require not only a gradation of rank, but 
alſo an intermediate legiſlative order, interpoſed between the Monarch 
and the popular repreſentative, which, depending for its own preſer- 
vation on that of the other two branches, is rendered thereby the 
natural guardian of both, and an inſuperable barrier againſt the en- 
r ͤůn—ꝛiCii 
The people of this country are by. no means ſuch ſuperficial obſer- 
vers as Mr. Paine ſuppoſes or wiſhes them to be. Far from con- 
fining their attention to externals, they can ſee that the pomp and 
ſplendour annexed to the rank of Engliſh Nobility, are but appenda- 
ges to a high ſituation and to important public duties both of the le- 
123 and judicial kind. Such a ſituation and ſuch duties ſhoulg 
urely be ever accompanied with ſomething to impreſs the ſenſes : for 
it is not in the nature of man to be always engaged in abſtract ope- 
rations. Nor is this Order, with us, poſſeſſed of any peculiar privi- 
leges, but ſuch as are requiſite for the free and beneficial exerciſe of 
thoſe functions, which it poſſeſſes for the good of the whole. In every 
other reſpect, the Peer and the Peaſant are under the equal admini- 
ſtration of equal laws, which know not any difference between them 
in regard to thoſe important rights which are founded in nature, and 
to ſecure which is the grand object of ſociety. 5 
From ſuch a community of intereſt with perſons of this elevated 
Nation, who would be equally injured with ourſelves by any inftinge- 
ment on the rights of the ſubject, we derive an important additional 
ſecurity for the prefervation of our liberties. And thus the Peers of 
Great Britain, though not actually deputed, do virtually pofleſs a re- 
preſentative character, obliging them cautiouſly and firmly to protect 
thoſe rights which they enjoy in common, and which they can enjoy 
only in common with the People at large; while the exiſtence of 
ſuch a rank in the State, beſides its other advantages, is conducive to 
the promotion of a ſpirit of virtuous enterprize and of honourable 
emulation; and its hereditary nature is neceſſary hoth to render it in- 
dependent of the Crown, and to inſure its ſtability and its perma- 
nence. | 25 | ; 
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MI. Paine, in his endeavours to ereate a prejudice againſt Monar- 
chy and Ariſtocracy, retails very artfully the common-place topics 
of objection to which each is liable in its ec form; and he as art- 

fully avoids all mention of the diſadvantages attending a Govern- 
ment coniiſting ſolely of a Democratic repreſentation. Bat it might 

„ not be unfair to aſk him, Whether in that beverage of which per- 

Ci haps his libations are ſometimes compoſed, he finds that the ſpirit and 

| the limpid element, the ſweet and the acid ingredients, do each re- 

tain the ſame preciſe properties when combined together, which 
they ſeverally poſſeſſed in their ſeparate and independent ſtate ? or, 
Whether they are not blended that each may modify and correct the 

- other, and that a new and agreeable effect may be produced from the 

union? The alluſion is a very familiar one, but 1 hope excuſable if 


— 


Mr. Paine's ingenions definition for the term © Tithe,” ound 
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„ | found to be appofite. The Governmentiof this country is ebm 

of pounded of thoſe three forms in which alone Government has ever 

* appeared, and which have ever proved highly objectionable initheit 
4 ſepa-ate exerciſe; but by blending them n propor⸗- 
ch tions, it ſecures the advantages of each, while it eſcapes the incon- 

r. veniences which they are calculated to produce. It is this union 

Ig which has cauſed the happineſs and ſplendour of Great Britain, and 

by which affords a folid and permanent baſis for the freedom of its in- 
8 habitants : it is this aſſemblage which has attracted the admiration of 

17 the world, and called forth the applauſes of thoſe who have been moſt 

4 diſtinguiſhed for their talents and powers of difcrimination; - + _ 

c One of the greateſt Political Characters of the preſent age, whoſe 

7 talents at feaſt nobody will diſpute, and who from his recent conduct 

la ſeems inclined to puſh his notions of Liberty at leaſt ſufficiently far, 

iy thought, it nevertheleſs neceſſary to vindicate himſelf from the ſuſpi- 


cion of not affording his entire approbation to that mixture of forms 
which conſtitutes the Britiſh Government: and in a'diſcuſfion on 
1 the Quebec Bill, in the courſe of the laſt Seffion, he ſtated it to be 
his decided opinion, that every ſimple form of Government, whether 
+4 Nee Ariſtocracy, or Democracy, was eſſentially bad ; and that 
there could be no 8 or complete ſyſtem of Gaſternment without 
"mY 2 proper mixture of all three. Such, he obſerved, had always been 
id | his fentiments; and whoever thought otherwiſe of him, had been 
miſtaken ; eſpecially if they thought he was an enemy to Ariſtocracy : 


the direct contrary was the, fact; and there was no man in that Houſe 
11 who conſidered a proper and well- regulated Ariſtocraey, ſwch as 
F BB formed a part of the Britiſh Conſtitution, more eſſential to the forma- 
+ tion of a good Government than he did; that a certain degree of 
Q Ariſtocracy was abſolutely neceſſary as a poiſe between the preroga- 


tive of the Crown acting againſt the rights of the People, and the in- 


x fluence and liberty of the People acting againſt the Monarchical 
9 power; and that therefore a mixture ſo conſtituted that each was a _ 


12 check upon the ether, ke conceived to be the Conſtitution of this 
4 country, and the beſt Conſtitution in the world“. —_ 
* 6 Nor was the teſtimony of the moſt enlightened of the Ancients 


wanting in favour of ſuch a ſyſtem of Government, in point of prin- 
<ipte, long before it was ever reduced into practice. Thus Tacitus 
regarded the triple form as highly deſerving of admiration; but as he 
| could only view it in theory, it appeared to him rather to be coveted 
ow and admired than likely to be effected ; and as a degree of perfection 


* in Government not likely to be either attained or pteſerved in prac- 
* tice. Our long experience has, however, proved that his appre- 
4 henſions in theſe reſpects were unfounded, and in ali other reipects 


has confirmed his opinion. Cicero alſo expreſly deſcribes a Conſti- 

» tution ſimilar to ours, though he had never ſeen it realized, as the 
molt perfect that could be ſuppoſed to exiſt ; and he beſtos upon it 

"i his unqualified applauſe in terms remarkably appoſite and deſcrip- 


* See Mr, Fox's Speech on the Quebec Bill. „ 

if __ + Cuntas 3 populos, aut priores, aut ſinguli regunt; dilecla ex 

Riis et conitituta Reipublic forma LAUDARI facilius quam evenire; vel ſi erenit haud 
Auturna eſſe poteſt. . ä 5 | 
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tive®. I might alſo 4dduce other teſtimonies from ancient wiſdom td 
the ſame purport, were it at all neceſſary. 1 
It is unneceſſary to dwell longer on particular objections, which, 
when thoroughly underſtood, are not pointed fo much to the abſtract 
natute of particular forms of Government, as to the exiſtence of any 


o 


Government at all; fo that whatever form might be ſubſtituted, if it 
were eficacious, and capable of anſwering the purpoſes for which all 
over nments are eſtabliſſied, the ſame diſſatis faction and the ſatne cavil 
would enſue: all the old, that is, all the ſubſiſting and long-eſtabliſned 
Governments are condemned in the lump; and what is called (the 
** new reprefentative ſyſtem engrafted on Democracy“ is ſtated to be 
the only good plan of Government. But where upon the whole ſur- 
face of the Globe is this plan reduced into practice? Where does it 
now exiſt, except in our author's brain? For, according to him,; it 
rejects Monarchy both elective and hereditary.” It muſt alſo, I 
- preſume, reje& Ariſtocracy, to which he aſcribes in ſubſtance ©« the. 
ſame vices and defects“ as to Monarchy, Therefore, upon Mr. Paine's 
own principles, even the form of Government traced out by the New 
Conſtitution of France+, as well as that now exifting in America, 
muſt be radicaily bad; as being inconſiſtent with his © new (fangled} 
<< repreſentative ſyſtem.” For in the former, hereditary onarchy 
is {ti}] profeſſed to be interwoven, though, for want of an ariſtocrati- 
cal branch, it has been alieady ſo much encroached upon, as to be 
uſeleſs to any ſalutary purpoſe; and the latter country, after a trial 
for ſeveral years of the pure democratica] repreſentative ſyſtem, ' has 
found it neceſſary to adopt both Monatchy and Ariftocracy: for the 
Preſident, under that denomination, is inveſted with monarchical 
prerogatives; and the Senate conſtitutes a Middle Chamber: fo that 
even American experience contradicts all Mr. Paine's notions of Go- 
veinment}., [3 | | 


* Statuo eſſe optime nee N rempublicam, quiz ex tribus generibus illis, regali 
dptimo et populari, modice coſtuſa. 3 A 
+ With reſpect to the French Revolution, which, with all its train of calamities, _ 
Mr. Paine would, deubiteſs, be glad to ſee imitated in thiscountry, the People of 
Great Britain, happy, ſuzceſsful, and flouriſhing in their own concerns, have nothing 
more to do with that event, than as à matter of diſtant, though intereſting obſervation. 
"The miſerable and diſtracted ttate to which it has brought a once great and flouriſhing 
kingdom, far iron being calculated to recommend the experiment of Revolutions, even 
in thoſe countries where Deſpotiſim Kill maintains its ſway, fer ves as a beacon to warn 
mankind of the danger of raſh innovation, of mad reform, and of viſionary plans of 
Government. With regard to ourſelves, its peculiar operation ſhould be to make us 
prize ſtill more highly the ſyſtem of Liberty and of Law, which is ſecured to us by our 
own excellent Conititution. Ihe generous iympathy of the Engliſh character cannot 
however but be called forth into emotions of pity and conuniſeration, when we behold 
che extreiae confuliun, anarchy, and wreichdneſs, to which, in ſo thort a time, our 
ancient rivals have bcen reduced! on whom misfortunes, it poflible, (till more ſevere 
tem to impend. But while we thus tevlingly and ſincerely lament the diſtreſſes of our 
n21ghbours z--and while with m ration we are improving thoſe fair advantages which 
anavoidably reſult to ourſelves from their calamitous condition 3 we ſhoulu furely be 
i2duced by ſuch confiderations both to exerciſe redoubled care in preſerving, and alſo 
to enjoy with increaſed thankfulneſs, that ſerene and proſperous trauquility, foreign 
and domeſtic, with which Providence ſeems difpoſed to bleſs this ſavoured Iſle, 
t AmERtCa, during the ſhort period ſince the eſtabliſnment of her Independence, 
has found, that the dergocratic form was not calculated for the government of three 
millions of people, though ſpread, over fo immenſe a territory; and in the year 1787 
the new-modelled her Conititution, aſſimilating it, as nearly as circumſtances would 
Nov, to that of Great Britain, by atopting the triple form of Governments In reſpeX 
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. Not is it probable, that the New Conſtitution of Poland will het- 
ter accord with our Author's fentiments ; for the Crown.of that 
country, from being elective, has thereby been rendered hereditary, 
and its prerogatives have been ſtrengthened and enlarged: and what 


is perhaps worft of all, this change has been brought about, without 


any infringement of order and public tranquility. It ſhould ſeent, 
therefore, that none either of the old ot of the new Governments 


can afford any gratification to Mr. Paine's faſtidious palate ! But 


in ſeven, years the ſcene is to be entirely ehanged; for that is the ut - 
moſt period allowed by his prophetic ſpirit, © fot the continuance 


of Monarchy or Ariſtocracy in any of the enlightened countries 


« of EM. bh SEES A oa 
If Mr. Paine and his advocates ſhould till coritend; that this ſyſ- 


tem does not go the full length of abſolutely excluding every kind of : 
Government, it would be well if they would agree on due proper 


denomination of that ſpecies of Goverment which his principles 
tend to eſtabliſh. Perhaps if any tetm can be found to deſcribe it. 
none will accord better than the familiar and homely appellation of 
Mob Government. If the Supreme Authority, appearing in this 
ſhape, aſſume the name of Freedom, it is entitled to do fo only be- 
cauſe it leaves people free to do all the miſchief they pleaſe, and te- 


ſtrains them merely from doing png aboliſnes all ſubſiſting 


laws without the delay of a formal repeal; and in lieu of a regular 


and extenſive ſyſtem, nicely adjuſted and calmly applied to almoſt, 


every caſe that can be the ſubject of legal reference, .or that can oc- 
cur in improved and civilized Society, it ſubſtitutes the caprice and 
viotence of the multitude, and thereby ſuperſedes all the regular forms 
of juſtice, In other words, it rules by that ſpecies of law which. is 
uſually called the law of the ſtrongeſt :> alaw which, whenever 
it is exerciſed, abrogates every other, demoliſhes at qnce all the 
powers, eſtabliſhments, and inſtitutions which were before recog- 
nized, and ſuddenly lays in ruins the former Government, and the 
entire Conſtitution itſelf. 8 n xt ot og 
In a political view, this ſyſtem of Government violates and diſ- 
ſolves all the foreign connections and engagements which nations 
have formed for their mutual ſecurity, and breaks through every 


obligation of treaty. The law of nations is held no more ſacred 
than the law of the land; and while the public faith is broken, the 


honour of the country is tarniſhed, its weight and reſpectability di- 
miniſhed, and its commerce and revenues annihilated. 


In a domeſtic view, under ſuch a ſyſtem; all orders will be le 


vel led 


—all diſtinRtions effaced—the x ights of property (formerly held ſa- ; 


cred) annulled, ,and fecurity and tranquility made to depend on the 
capricious will of an unreſtrained multitude; | | 


In a moral view, all thoſe obligations. which have been hitherto 


4 


to the Monarchical part, it was to be expected chat, like many other new States, ſhe 


would at firit fill that office by election; and the General under whoſe conduQ ſucceſs 


had crowned a long and bloody war, was, according to a l human experience, th: na- 
tural object of univerſal and peaceful choice. But when no fuch ſource of general 
agreement ſhall exiſt, and when various claimants, prompted by ambition, ſhall be 


ſupported by claſhing intereſts, the Crown of America, ſhould it eontinue to preſerve 


its unity, will probably become hereditar r. 
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"conſidered as ſacred and inviolable will be cancelled. The natural 


love of our country, together with all ſenſe of duty and gratitude to 


the ftate, which protected the otherwiſe defenceleſs moments of 


1 
it, 


birth and infancy, will be extirpated=and an attachment to our na- 
tive foil will no longer prevail. The uſeful impulſes of parental 


affection and filial duty, of conjugal love, fraternal regard, and 


friendly attachment, and all the ties which had before connected 
man with man, and rendered them mutually ſubfervient to each 


other's felicity, al} theſe will give way before a mad and unbridled: 


licentiouſneſs—heating the imagination, intoxicating the mind, in- 
flaming the paſſions, and corrupting the heart. 5 | 
la a philoſophical view, civilization,” which had arrived at a high 
degree of perfection under the genial influence of fettled government 
and cer', n laws, will recede much more rapidly than it had ad- 
vanced, The decline of literature. the extinction of the arts and 
fciences, muſt ſurely follow, when the ſupreme power is in the 
hands of the illiterate Many; before whoſe Gothic ravages the mo- 
numents of fame and merit, the depoſitaries of learning, and the ar- 
chives of fcience, will ſpzedily diſappear. The gloom of night will then 
again ſucceed to the fplendor of day; barbariſm will revive; and a 


new age of romantic chivalry will be wanted, as the harbinger and 


the inſtrument of a more perfect civilization. FO 4 

Such would be the effects of a Government founded upon Mr. 
Paine's principles. But it is plain that human nature cannot long ſub- 
fift in a ſtate fo little calculated to provide for its wants and neceſſi - 
ties. Therefore the Government of the Mob, deſtructive as it is de- 
fpotic, is neceſſarily of very ſhort duration. The bulk of the people 
foon become weary of a condition of ſuch reſtleſſneſs, and pant for 


quiet and tranquillity, They find that their cauſes of complaint 


{ whether real or imaginary) are alarmingly increaſed ; their difficul- 
ties greatly augmented, their refources in proportion diminiſhed, and 
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their enjoy ments, their means of ſubſiſtence, nay, even the recom- 


pence for bodily labour, and handicraft ſkill, become, like every 


thing elſe, precarious and inſecure. At length, ſome new combination . 


of power, prompted by ambition, and probably ſupported by thoſe 


who were foremoſt in the ſubverſion of order and in the clamour for 
« rights,” takes advantage of the harraffed and enfeebled condition 
of the country; and after meeting with more or Jeſs reſiſtance, ac“ 


cording tothe ſtrength or weakneſs of contending cabals, aſſumes to 


itfelf unlimited dominion; to preſerve which, it mult exert the moſt 
abſolute and deſpotic powers, and rule with a rod of iron. The peo- 
ple, in the mean time, ſuffering from the ravages of ſuch a convulſion, 
are reduced to ſabmit to a new and galling yoke, which is better only 
than an entire abſence of all regular Government, Farther than ever 


from obtaining the privileges held out to them, they find themſelves 
&cititutc even of thoſe which they had before poſſeſſed; and, having 


relinquiſhed a ſtate of real comfort and happineſs, they at length, 
after a Jong 
graceful ſervitude, * | 


W hat a pleaſing contraſt to ſuch dreadful ſcenes, is to be found in 
the happy ttate of this country, where, inſtead of an ungovernable 
fpirit of Jicentiouſneſs, inſpiring terror throughout the land, and 

making itſelf known by its excefles, we ſee the effects of genuine 


us ge 


g and calamitous ſtruggle, fink into a mifcrable and diſ- 
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Liberty operating as a real, an univerſal, and a permanent bleſſing 
founded in Jaw—the equal and inviolable birthrigkt of every indivi- 
dual—giving a manlineſs and an energy to the national character, 


and being the ſource as well 2s the ſecurity of our greatneſs, prof- 


perity, and happinefs as a people. Who is there, of the moſt clamo- 
rous aſſertors of pretended rights, that will point out an inſtance in 
which the liberty of a ſingle individual can be illegally invaded in this 
country; Where is the power that can deprive the Britiſh ſubje& of 
the protection of the laws? And ſhall we liften with complacency to 
thoſe who. cqunſel us to exchange this ſtate of mild and rational free- 
dom and of tranquil happineſs for ſavage ferociouſneſs, inteſtine diſ- 
ſentions, and outrageous violence? Shall we claſp the demon of diſ- 
card to our breaſts, even while the fiend is waving the torch of ſe- 
dition? No! let us rather ſhew ourſelves deſerving of the name and 
of the privileges of Engliſhmen, not only by a reſolute defence of our 


_ glorious Conſtitution itſelf, but by a matked indignation againſt 


thoſe who treat it with inſult, or aim at its ſubverſion. 
It is one of our peculiar and moſt eſtimable advantages to pollefs 


legal, orderly, and conſtitutional means for the correction as well 28 


the prevention of abuſes; and thereby every motive for violence is oh- 
viated, and every excuſe for diſorder taken away. While trye to our- 
ſelves, we are invulnerable. Our grand and conſtant object fhould 
be to preſerve and enforce the true ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and we 
ſhould reſort to that alone for an explanation of our rights; regarding 
it as our Polar ſtar, not only to direct and regulate in all caſes of dif- 
ficulty and danger, but to be our conſtant and invariable guide thro? . 
every part of our political courſe. We ſhould cautiouſly guard and 
preſerve the conſtitutional independence of each diſtinct part of our 
government, and conſider every infringement upon any of their re- 
gular functions (whether, deliberative or executive) as deranging the 
balance, and as tending to the deſtruction of the whole machine. 
Above all, we ſhould be both vigilant and honeſt in the exerciſe of the 
important duties of electors; and by obſerving and enforeing the many 
ſalutary regulations which the Legiſlature has interpoſed to check the 


too prevalent ſpirit of bribery and corruption, we ſhould do all in our 


power to preſerve the purity and independence of the popular part of 
our Government. And if, in ſpite of all our cart, evils and abuſes 
ſhould creep in, we ſhould reſort to conſtitutional remedics alone for 
their correction ; and conſider as our worſt foes all who adviſe the 
application of any means which are not ſo authorized and preſcribed, 
It may alſo be of uſe to bear in mind, that the beſt of all poſſible 
inftitutions, operating upon a ſybje& ſo defective as human nature, 
muſt ever in point of practice fall ſhort of abſolute theoretical per- 
fection. Such a conſideration will not only preſerve us from viſionary 
and romantic wiſhes for what is really unattaipable (than which na- 
thing can more pervert the proper and uſeful bjas of the mind), but 
it will alſo guide to the real ſource of defects, and to the moſt natu- 


ral means both of preventing and of counteracting them. Nothing 
can be morę obvious, than that the beneficial energy even of our own 


excellent Conſtitution will even be checked, in proportion to the pte- 
valence of diſſipation and depravity in the manners and in the minds 
of the people. Inſtead, therefore, of imputing blame where none ig 
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deſerved, let us trace evils to their actual cauſe, and there apply the 
remedy. Let every real friend to his Country and its Conſtitution 
do all in his power, by precept and by example, to inculcate and te- 
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- commend a ſpirit of order, economy, temperance, and induſtry, and * 
the practice of thoſe duties which are preſcribed by morality and re- 
ligion.—Let him reſiſt as much as he Can the increaſe of luxury and 5 A 

ditfipation, which enervate the mind, degrade the character, diſqua- 
lify for manly and noble exertions, and 75 all the ſources of cor? 
| 


_ Tuptibn.—sLet him, in ſhort, exert himſelf in aid of magiſtracy and 
the police to check the baneful contagion of vice and 'immorality, 


remembering that an independence of mind,-ſo eongenial to f 4 
is alſo nearly allied to purity and ſimplicity of manners. While the 2 


Throne e&hibifs ſo excellent a pattern of all the virtues which ornas * 
ment humanity and benefit mankind, how ſhould the influence of the 


bright and uſeful example be communicated from rank to rank, till it 


per vade the utmoit receſſes of fociety Then, indeed, would civil li- 


berty be inyigorated and adorned by private virtue and domeſtic hap- 
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I am not now affecting to ſermonize, or even to moralize I am 


viewing the-matter in a politica light only.— The moral and religious 
diſplay of theſe topics is the peculiar province of the pulpiti. Buc ©: 
their civil importance calls for the attention of the ſtatelman, the 


philanthropiſt, and the citizen, It is poſſible that the depraved man- 
ners of a people may not only endanger their freedom, but rendet it 


à cutſe inſtead of a bleſſing— and liberty by degenerating into licen- 


tiouſneſs, becomes its own certain deſtroyer. But without carrying 


our apprehenſions ſo far, it is a truth which concerns us moſt nearly, 
and which cannot be too often repeated, that the benefits derived 


from our CONSTITUTION will exiſt in greater or leſs perfection, 
in proportion to the prevalence of a virtuous principle among oug- 

0 ſelves: thaſe, therefore, who wiſh for the continued and complete 
enjoyment of that great and inva}uable bleſſing will neglect nothing 


that can tend to preſerve it in purity and vigour, to enforce its true 


ſpirit, or to promote the genuine operation of its ſalutary influence! 


- — [hey will vencrate it themſelves, and recomniend it by theit qyn 


example to the veneration of others They: will inculcate in their 


children an early and habjtual acquaintance with its hiſtory, its na- 


ture, and its excellencies, together with a ſteady and rational attach- 
ment to its principles. They will ſupport it, at all times, by a firm 
and reſolute, though a decent and orderly adherence ; knowing that 


irregularity and violence would involve a direct yiolation of its ſpi- 


rit: and they will, if oecaſion ſhould require, 'be ready with cheer- 
fulaeſs to riſt their lives in its defence. e Ne FERRET? 
So ſhall, the BniTisH CansTITUTION, the ſuitable and happy 
＋ portion of thoſe who deſerve to be free, remain firm, immoveable, 
und unimpaired for ſucceeding ages; ſecure againſt the attacks of vi- 


ſionary theoriſts and of wicked incendiatries; and uniting within it- * 
lelf the ſecurity and energy of a well · regulated Government, and 
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